Sex work: Solidarity not salvation 
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An ongoing debate is taking place in anarchist and feminist circles on the legitimacy of sex work and the rights of sex workers. The two main schools of 
thought are almost at polar opposites of each other. On the one side you have the abolitionist approach led by feminists, such as Melissa Farley who maintains 
that sex work is a form of violence against women. Farley has said that “If we view prostitution as violence against women, it makes no sense to legalize or 
decriminalize prostitution.” On the other side you have sex worker rights activists who view sex work as being much closer to work in general than most 
realize, who believe that the best way forward for sex workers is in the fight for workers’ rights and social acceptance and for activists to listen to what sex 
workers have to say. In this article I will discuss why the abolitionist approach discriminates against sex workers and takes advantage of their marginalized 
status, while the rights approach offer the opportunity to make solid differences in the labor rights and human rights of sex workers. 


An example of the kind of arguments put forward by advocates of abolitionism runs as follows: 


“The concept of women’s ‘choice’ to sell sex is constructed in line with neoliberal and free-market thinking; the same school of thinking that purports that 
workers have real ‘choices’ and control over their work. It suggests that women choose to sell sex and we should therefore focus on issues to do with sex 
workers’ safety, ability to earn money, and persecution by the state. Whilst women’s safety and women’s rights are paramount, the argument for state-regulated 
brothels and unionization is reformist at best, naive and regressive at worst. Even the proposal for ‘collective brothels’ ignores the gendered nature of 
prostitution, and its function in supporting male domination. 


“An anarchist response should demand the eradication of all exploitative practices and not suggest they can be made safer or better.” (Taken from a leaflet 
handed out by abolitionists at the sex work workshop at the 2011 London Anarchist Bookfair.) 


A Wobbly approach does call for the eradication of all exploitative practices, not just those that benefit the one advocating for change or that one finds 
particularly distasteful. Work under capitalism is exploitive, you are either exploited or live off the exploitation of others—most of us do both. Sex under 
capitalism and patriarchy is all too often commodified and used as a means of exploitation. Work and sex in and of themselves are none of these things. 


Fighting sex work instead of fighting capitalism and patriarchy does not address the exploitation in its entirety. To focus on the gendered nature of sex work 
will not change the gendered society we live in; if anything it reinforces the myth that the gender divide is a natural part of life that must be worked around. It 
also silences the sex workers who do not fit the gendered notions of the female sex worker, a group who are all too conveniently ignored whenever they 
challenge the abolitionist discourse on sex work. 


Abolitionists have accused any approach other than theirs’ as being fundamentally reformist and thus not in line with the principles of anarchism. However, 
isn’t trying to end an industry because the overarching capitalist, patriarchal system of our times feeds into it, rather than fighting for the emancipation of all 
workers, in itself reformist? 


The anthropologist Laura Agustin contends that the abolitionist movement took up strength at a time when the theories of welfarism were gaining popularity 
among the middle class who felt they had a duty to better the working class (without addressing the legitimacy of the class system as a whole). Middle-class 
women, in particular, found an outlet from their own gender oppression, by positioning themselves as the “benevolent saviors” of the “fallen,” thus gaining 
positions and recognition in the male-dominated public sphere that they never previously could have attained. 


There are more than a few remnants of the middle class, almost missionary, desire to “save” by implanting one’s own moral outlook on the “fallen” in today’s 
abolitionist movement. Not only does it give people a way to feel as if they are rescuing those most in need, but it does so without requiring them (in most 
instances) to question their own actions and privileges. The sight of someone dressed in sweatshop-manufactured garments with an iPhone, iPad and countless 
other gadgets made in appalling conditions calling for the abolition of the sex industry never ceases to confound me. It must be one of the few industries that 
people are calling for the destruction of because of the worst elements within it. They may recognize that the treatment of workers in Apple factories amounts 
to slavery, and that the instances of rape and sexual assault of garment makers in some factories amount to sexual slavery, but they contend that abolition of 
either industry is not desirable, that mass-produced clothing and technology, unlike sex, are essentials to our modern lives. Essential to whom I may ask? To the 
workers making such products? They do not use the products that they slave away producing, they do not benefit from their employment anymore than a sex 
worker in their country does theirs. It seems the essentiality of a product is judged through the lens of the consumer, not the worker, despite this being 
something the abolitionist accuses only opponents of abolition of doing. Calling for the abolition of sex work remains, largely, a way for people to position 
themselves in a seemingly selfless role without having to do the hard work of questioning their own social privilege. This is a fundamentally welfarist and 
reformist position to take. 


Is sex (or the ability to engage in it if you so wish) not as essential to life or at least to happiness and health as any of the above are? Sex is a big part of life, a 
part that people should be free to take pleasure in and engage in, not a part that is viewed as being bad and dirty and shameful. I am not saying that anyone 
should be obligated to provide sex for someone else unless they want to, but pointing out that trying to justify abolishing the sex industry with the argument 
that sex isn’t essential when there are so many industries that produce things we don’t need is incredibly weak. It also, again, focuses more on the consumer 
than the worker. Instead of focusing on what the sex worker thinks about their work, how important it is, how it makes them feel, we are told to focus on the 
fact that they consumer doesn’t really need it. The worker is reduced to no more than an object, an object that needs saving whether they want it or not. 


Can no worker take pleasure in aspects of their work despite capitalism? Can no woman take pleasure in sex despite patriarchy? If the answer is that they can, 
then why is it so hard to believe that there are sex workers who choose and/or take pleasure in their work despite capitalism and patriarchy, not because of 
them? I have been told by abolitionists that this is not possible within the sex industry, that any worker who enjoys their job, or even those who do not enjoy 
but see it as a better opportunity than anything else available to them, only does so out of internalized misogyny. That if they were freed from this, by adopting 
an abolitionist mindset (any other stance is accused of being founded on internalized misogyny and therefore invalid) they would see the truth. It sounds an 
awful lot like religious dogma and is often treated with as much zeal. The abolitionist approach refuses to value or even acknowledge the intelligence, agency, 
experiences and knowledge of sex workers. This is discrimination posing as feminism. If you want equality for women then you need to listen to all women, 
not just the ones who say what you want to hear. 


Abolitionists seem to view sex workers who do not agree with them as being too brainwashed by patriarchy to advocate for themselves, or that these specific 
sex workers are not representative of the experiences of the majority of sex workers. As an anarchist I view all work under capitalism to be exploitative, and 
that sex work is no exception. I do not believe however that work that involves sex is necessarily more exploitative or damaging than other forms of wage 
slavery. This is not to say that there are not terrible violations of workers’ rights within the sex industry; there are and they are violations I want to fight to 
overcome. (By acknowledging these violations I am not saying that there are not wonderful experiences between workers and between workers and clients as 
well.) 


If one is serious about respecting and advocating for the rights of sex workers then we have to look at what methods work. We do not live in some anarchist 
utopia where no one is forced to work in jobs they wouldn’t otherwise do in order to get by, so I do not see the point in spending energy debating whether sex 
work would exist in an anarchist society and what it would look like, if it starts to cut in to energy that could be spent advocating for the rights of sex workers 
in the here and now. 


Abolitionists have often complained of rights activists using language to legitimize the industry by using terms like “client” instead of “john” and “worker” 
instead of “prostitute.” Sex workers and rights activists have moved away from the old terms as they are terms that have often been used to disempower and 
discriminate against workers, whereas “client” and “sex worker” are much more value neutral. Abolitionists are not innocent of using language to further their 
agenda. Often the term “prostitute” is used to describe sex workers. This positions the worker as an agency-less victim. Once you have positioned someone as 
being without agency it becomes easier to ignore their voice, to believe that you know what is in their best interest and that you are doing, or advocating, for 
them. 


Another accusation made against rights activists is that they put the client’s wants before the needs and safety of the worker, or that they attempt to legitimize 
commercial sexual exchanges (something that is not considered a legitimate service by abolitionists). I have not found this to be the case—the majority of 
rights activists are or have been sex workers, or have close ties to sex workers, and their primary focus is on the rights, needs and safety of sex workers. For 
instance, Scarlet Alliance, the national sex worker advocacy body, is made up of current and former sex workers. People who would have an interest in worker 
exploitation, such as employers, are not eligible to join. 


That they do not focus on labeling clients (the clientele are too diverse to paint with the one label anyway) is no reflection on how important the needs and 
safety of sex workers are. In fact it is because they are paramount to the rights movement that the focus is not on making moral judgments on the clients and is 
instead on labor organizing and worker advocacy. To ignore the vast amounts of change that can be made by workers organizing and advocating together in 
favor of moralizing over the reasons why the industry exists and whether it is an essential service is to sacrifice the rights and well-being of workers for 
theoretical gains. 


At the end of the day the abolitionist is using their power and social privilege to take advantage of sex workers’ marginalized position, something that they 
accuse clients of doing. The difference is that they are not seeking sexual but moral gratification. The abolitionist approach does not help sex workers, nor does 
it empower them. Rather, this approach gives them a role, and penalizes them if they refuse to play it. The sex worker rights approach works in the same way 
that all workers rights and anti-discrimination movements have worked by empowerment, support and solidarity. 


There is no anti-capitalist blueprint as to how to best eradicate exploitation, but rather several schools of thought, often their own internal schools, as to how to 
reach a free society. I believe that when it comes to eradicating exploitation in the workplace, syndicalism is the approach that best suits the fight at hand. 
When the workplace is that of a brothel, strip club, street corner, motel room, etc., the fundamentals of the fight are no different from that of other wage slaves. 
Sex workers need to be able to unionize, as yet there is no sex workers union. While I would love for there to be a sex workers union, I also think the belief that 
all workers are equal, that we are all wage slaves, that we are all in this fight together and that it is the bosses who are the enemy, make the IWW an ideal union 
for the marginalized workers who fall through the cracks of the existing trade unions. That said it really is the ideal union for all workers. Actions such as 
joining the IWW and using the strength of a union, rather than just one’s lone voice, to advocate for change is one way in which sex workers can fight their 
battle. Another is joining Scarlet Alliance, the national, peak sex worker organization in Australia. Like the IWW, bosses are not able to join, meaning that the 
interests of Scarlet Alliance are solely the interests of the workers, not those of the bosses or the abolitionists. It is actions like this, actions that empower sex 
workers, that we need to fight the discrimination and marginalization that exists. 


If activists are truly serious about the rights of sex workers they will listen to us even if what we have to say is difficult to hear and they will support us even if 
they don’t like what we do. It is only when all workers join together that we have the power fight capitalism and the bosses. We do not ask for salvation but for 
solidarity. 
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Rachel 

10 years 3 months ago 

In reply to Welcome by libcom.org 

There is currently a campaign to resist the clampdown on sex workers that is going on in London as part of the Olympics 'clean up'. Here's some info: 


"Police have been targetting, arresting and imposing banning orders on sex workers working in the three Olympic boroughs of Newham, Tower Hamlets and 
Hackney. Women have been removed from safe working premises and many have been forced to work on the streets where their chances of facing violence are 
considerably higher. x:talk is calling for a moratorium on sex worker arrests for the duration of the Olympics. 


They are asking for support by signing an open letter to Boris Johnson, the Mayor of London. The letter is being hand delivered tomorrow, so it would be great 
if people could sign as soon as possible." 

There is a link here, please leave your affiliation as well as your name. Please also ask relevant academic groups, activist organisations and others to sign up: 
http://www.moratorium2012.org/open-letter/petition/ 


wojtek 

10 years 3 months ago 

In reply to Welcome by libcom.org 

A few articles on the crackdown and the supposed evidence behind it: 


London 2012 Olympics: Crackdown on brothels ‘puts sex workers at risk' 


East London pre-Olympics prostitution arrests 'worrying' 


Have you signed the letter to stop arrests of sex workers during the Olympics? 


. 
wojtek 

10 years 2 months ago 

In reply to Welcome by libcom.org 


Stop the Arrests (of sex workers): Campaign launches in London 18 June 


This event is today peeps! x 


angelic_warrior 
9 years 6 months ago 
In reply to Welcome by libcom.org 


This is by far, one of the best articles I have ever read on the subject of sex work and anarchy. I have become frustrated with abolitionists who claim that sex 
work is illegitimate and exploitative. It need not be the case, especially on the high end of escorting, strip clubs, clean and professional porn studios, 
independent internet sex work, etc. In fact, I would argue that sex work, when done freely and independently, is far more in line with anarchy anyway. The 
independent sex worker owns the means of production and has complete control over the final outcome of the service whereas in nearly every other industry, 
the capitalists pay workers a mere fraction of what they are owed for their labor which leaves many scrambling to make ends meet. Sure, some sex workers 
must pay certain fees for the costs of doing business and may risk arrest, but they still have much more control over their own lives than most workers in other 
fields. In the words of one of my professional stripper friends, "It's better than working at McDonald's!" 


Chilli Sauce 

9 years 6 months ago 

In reply to Welcome by libcom.org 

angelic_warrior, while I appreciate some of the sentiments, I think there are some issues with your post in relation to an anarchist perspective on sex work. 


I have become frustrated with abolitionists who claim that sex work...exploitative. It need not be the case, especially on the high end of escorting, 
strip clubs, clean and professional porn studios, independent internet sex work, etc. 


All work under capitalism is exploitative. Just because you may earn a decent wage in a safe workplace and have good conditions, it's doesn't mean that you're 
not being exploited. 


The independent sex worker owns the means of production and has complete control over the final outcome of the service 


There's a few things to say here. One is that anarchism is a not about a society of individuals each individually owning the means of production. Rather, it's 
about a collective, democratic, socialized society where we abolish the notions of both private property and work as a seperate sphere of social activity. 


The other thing is that just because you control the final outcome of the service you offer, it doesn't make the market any less coercive. You're still forced into 
either selling your labor to a capitalist or selling your labor directly to customers. Your labor is still a commodity and you're still being forced into participating 
in a society based on commodity production. Anarchism it ain't. 


I hope none of this comes across harsh. As I say, I agree with a lot of your sentiments, I just think it's important not to fetishize independent businesspersons or 
highly payed wage workers as somehow being outside realm of capitalism. 


angelic_warrior 

9 years 6 months ago 

In reply to Welcome by libcom.org 
Chilli Sauce, 


I think I may have been a bit off in how I phrased what I was trying to say. I understand that any kind of work is exploitative and that, ideally, one should not 
have to sell their labor as a commodity. However, I am also acknowledging the current realities of the situation of sex workers. I am not fetishsizing 
independent businesses. I'm certainly not a libertarian by any stretch of the imagination. I believe in the wellbeing of people and the wellbeing of whole 
communities, not just the individual. Ideally, there should be a sex worker's union of some kind, as mentioned in the article. It would go a long way towards 
improving working conditions through reducing the puritanical stigma attached to sex work. I know that in the United States, such a change of attitude is going 
to come very, very slowly (if at all) but I really hope that I see it within my lifetime, especially as someone who has worked in adult entertainment in one form 
or another for the past 4 years. 


Chilli Sauce 

9 years 6 months ago 

In reply to Welcome by libcom.org 

Fair enough. Have you seen or experienced any examples of collective action/organization in the sex industry? Be interesting to hear about it. 


Also, I know in the States there have been a few examples of sex workers who've tried to unionize. I know this one this one got a lot of media coverage and I 
think the IWW may have participated in some sex worker organizing as well. 


e 
angelic_warrior 
9 years 6 months ago 
In reply to Welcome by libcom.org 


Unfortunately, I have not. Our country has a very "rugged individualist" approach to this kind of work, and support is very difficult to come by. We face 
judgment, lack of stable housing, lack of health care, and even possible arrest. In fact, in New York City (where I often find myself these days), a woman can 
get arrested for solicitation just for possessing condoms. It's gender discrimination and puritanism at it's absolute finest. We have a long fight ahead of us in the 
states. If I wasn't still in college, I'd probably have gone the expat route to France with a few of my friends last year. Private transactions between consenting 
adults should not have criminal penalties attached to them. 


